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At Sir John Tobin's, near Liverpool, is the " Bedford Missal," bought 
at auction by the Duke of Marlborough, for £687 15s., and sold to Sir 
John for £1,000. There is also a prayer book of Mary of Burgundy, 
■which cost 100 guineas, and one of Francis I. bought for £115. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state, that in the preceding list a few only 
of the most costly pictures in each collection are mentioned. 

We shall endeavor, at some future day, to compile from such mate- 
rials as are accessible, an account of any important additions that have 
been made to Galleries of Art in England since the publication of 
Waagen's work, and also of what has recently been done by the Fine 
Arts Commission and other public bodies in that country. A statement 
of the present situation of the principal works of their native artists, 
and the prices paid for them, will be added, if practicable. 

We believe there are a few undoubted productions of the Old Masters 
in this country. We intend, as soon as we can conveniently do so, to give 
a catalogue of these, together with a description of their location, their 
subjects, the prices paid for them, and such other particulars as may be 
interesting. We have no desire, however, to lend any influence that we 
may possess to the cause of Dilettantism in America. There is too little 
money devoted here to the encouragement of Art, for any of it to be ap- 
propriated to the purchase of objects which derive their chief value from 
their rarity. We cannot even afford here to form collections which are 
intended to illustrate the history of European Art. Whatever specimen 
we buy, for some time to come, of the ancient schools, should have an 
intrinsic merit of its own, entirely independent of the date of its produc- 
tion or the fame of its author. It is the love of Art and the practical 
understanding of the pleasures and benefits it confers, which we must 
first promote among the people, before we seek to initiate them into the 
curious knowledge of signatures, the testing of originals, and all the 
cant of connoisseurship. > 



SOME THOUGHTS ON ART. 

ADDRESSED TO THE UNINITIATED. — BY MRS. JAMESON. 
II. 

Art is for measure and for contemplation. 

To multiply the sources of pleasure and to enlarge the sphere of con- 
templation are the objects we propose to ourselves in cultivating what 
we term a taste for the Fine Arts. 

But not only must we have pleasure and contemplation associated to- 
gether ; they must be associated in equal measure ; for as surely as the 
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one or the other predominates, there shall be no full concord, no com- 
plete, harmonious enjoyment of the object before us. The intense feel- 
ing of Beauty, merely as such, without a corresponding exercise of the 
faculties of the intellect, or a due subjection to the moral sympathies, 
leaves the soul of man unsatisfied, and produces, if not a degraded and 
frivolous, at least a narrow and defective, taste in Art. 
_ On the other hand, where the Fine Arts become subjects of disquisi- 
tion and analysis, as manifestations of the human powers, as part of the 
history of human culture, as an instrument available in the hands of 
government for the amusement or improvement of the people, — as a 
means, in short, to some end out of themselves, be that end what it may, 
the highest or the lowest, — then such a merely speculative, utilitarian 
appreciation of Art, can lead to nothing very good, I believe, except it 
be a grant from the treasury to help Mr. Layard, or a new National 
Gallery, with room for Mr. Vernon's pictures. For individual enjoy- 
ment, for individual elevation and improvement, what can it do ? But 
blend with the sensuous pleasures of form and color thrilling through 
nerve and fancy, a world of awakened thoughts crowding in like divine 
guests to a divine banquet, and then we have indeed a joy at once sub- 
jective and objective, infinite, complete, and worthy of our immortality: 
a joy, which no lower nature can share with us, — which higher natures, 
if they did not share, might envy us. 

I pointed out on a former occasion the importance of cultivating in 
early education a refined and exact taste in the Fine Arts, and the ad- 
vantage of being prepared by some knowledge of those principles which 
define the objects and limit the capabilities of each, to understand what 
we may reasonably demand from the Art and from the artist. But we 
must remember that a refined, an educated taste, is not necessarily an 
exclusive or fastidious taste ; on the contrary, the more cultivated the 
taste, the more catholic — catholic, I mean, in. the sense of universal. 
Artists by profession must, of course, choose, or be impelled by the natu- 
ral bent of their genius which leaves them no choice, to select a particu- 
lar branch of one or other of the Fine Arts. The streams which would 
otherwise diverge to fertilise a thousand meadows, must be directed into 
one deep narrow channel before they can turn a mill. And not unfre- 
quently we find others, not professional artists, indulge a passion for 
some particular department of Art. One collects prints after Claude; 
another, Marc Antonio's: one buys Dutch pictures, another Etruscan 
vases : but exactly in proportion as we have cultivated a knowledge of 
all the Fine Arts, and all the various schools of Art, in their relation to 
each other and to our own souls and to universal nature, will be the cor- 
rectness of our judgment in that one to which we have especially devoted 
ourselves, and the measure of the delight it will afford us. 

Neither is it true that a correct and elevated standard of taste, or a 
catholic appreciation of whatever is excellent in every department of 
Art necessarily excludes or weakens individual feelings and preferences ; 
far from it As of two persons, two characters, whose qualities and gifts 
of person and mind we know to be pretty equally balanced, one shall be 
unspeakably dear, in every action, every look every movement interest- 
ing to us ; their absence or their- presence makes the difference between 
darkness and light :-while the other shall be comparatxvely indifferent, 
thou-h whenever brought before us we have all the pleasures of admi- 
ration and appreciation; so it is with the productions , of mind in he 
Fine Arts. In as far as they are stamped by originality, and bear the 
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various impress of individual character, and in as far as our own sensi- 
bility is genuine as well as refined, in so far we shall unite with large 
perception and keen enjoyment of all that is good, a pqwer of being 
excited through our sympathies and associations, and tone and temper of 
mind, to form preferences, to take delight in some one object, or some 
one style of Art more than in another. 

_ In contradistinction to a catholic taste in Art, we may have an exclu- 
sive or sectarian taste, which seems to me in most cases to argue one of 
two things — either a want of natural sensibility, or something factitious 
and narrow in the training of that faculty. 

For example — and I will turn to Music for an illustration, as being, of 
all the Fine Arts, the most generally cultivated and understood— if we 
should hear, (as I have actually heard,) a soi-disant connoisseur profess 
to worship Handel, and at the same time speak of Mozart as merely 
" the composer of some pretty songs,'' and denounce all the operas of 
Rossini and Bellini as "intolerable trash,'' — what should we say 1 ? It 
sounds grand and imposing, this Aut Handel nut nihil ; but so to love 
Handel is not to love music ; or such love of music is like the piety of 
the man who could say his prayers no where but in his own parish 
church. So, if we should hear one discourse on the "old masters" and 
" early Christian Art," while the vigorous nature of Landseer and the 
animated elegance of Leslie, and the deep refined feeling of Eastlake, 
exist for him in vain ; or another enthusiastic about Claude and Poussin, 
while the breezy freshness of Lee's home scenery or the bright poetry of 
Stanfield's Italian landscapes are to him as though they were not, then 
we may be silent; but it will be the silence of pity rather than of sym- 
pathy. 

For myself, I would rather have the quick sensitive ear of the Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith who had delight in the variety of tones struck by his 
.own hammer — I would rather have the mere instinctive pleasure of a 
child that claps its hands when the rainbow spans the sky, than the fan- 
tastic exclusiveness of such lovers of Music, — such lovers of Art! Be- 
tween Handel's wondrous " Hailstone Chorus,"' executed by six hundred 
musicians to an audience of six thousand people, and Paesiello's "Nel cor 
piu non mi sento" warbled from a star-lit terrace, there is cei'tainly as 
•wide a difference,— and the same kind of difference,— as between 
Michael Angelo's "Last Judgment" and one of Fra Angelico's angels of 
Paradise. Happy are they who feel and worship either : but happier far 
those who can comprehend both, — whose hearts can thrill to every chord 
of power and beauty struck between these two extremes of grandeur and 
of grace ! 

Now, to return to the special object of these preliminary observations. 
We must begin by admitting the position laid down by Frederic 
Schlegel, that Art and Nature are not identical. "Men," he says, 
" traduce nature, who falsely give her the epithet of artistic;'' for though 
Nature comprehends all Art, Art cannot comprehend all Nature. Na- 
ture, in her sources of pleasuke and contemplation is infinite, and Art 
as her reflection in human works, finite: Nature is boundless in her 
powers, exhaustless in her variety : the powers of Art and its capabili- 
ties of variety in production are bounded on every side. Nature herself, 
the Infinite, has circumscribed the bounds of finite Art. The one is the 
Divinity ; the other the Priestess. And if Poetic Art in the interpreting 
of Nature share in her infinitude, yet, in representing Nature through 
material, form, and color, she is, — Oh ! how limited ! The highest 
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{Si" b i CSt S ^ WI1 "V? 8 P° wer of Perceiving and respecting these 
bounds, and working within them in a perfect and noble freedom 

iNow as 1 have already observed * if each of the forms of Poetic Art 
JM.s its law ot limitation, as determined as the musical scale, narrowest 
ot all are the limitations of Sculpture, to which, notwithstanding, we 
give the highest place. And I have also attempted to show that it is 
witn regard to Sculpture, we find most frequently those mistakes which 
arise from a want of knowledge of the true principles of Art. Now I 
will endeavor to explain, with reference to Sculpture, the distinction 
between an exact critical taste and a narrow, exclusive, and factitious 
taste. 

Admitting, then, as necessary and immutable, the limitations of the 
Art ot Sculpture as to the management of the material in giving form 
and expression ; its primal laws of repose and simplicity; its rejection of 
the complex and conventional; its bounded capabilities as to choice of 
subject:— must we also admit, with some of the most celebrated critics 
in Art, that there is but one style of Sculpture— the Greek'? And that 
every deviation from pure Greek Art must be regarded as a depravation 
and perversion of the powers and objects of Sculpture, and stigmatised 
as such or only scornfully endured 1 This is a question which we may 
at least consider. 

We are not now looking back to the antique time. We are not think- 
ing of what Sculpture was to the Greeks, but what it is or may be to 
us,— as the expression of our present life, — that is to say, of all that is 
worth anything in life, its religion and its poetry. The Assyrian, the 
Egyptian, the Lycian Sculptures, so wonderful and interesting to us as 
monuments, are in every other sense done with. They may be imitated, 
copied; but their life is gone into the past. They are forms of what 
exists no longer, and forms which we should not borrow to clothe in them 
either our own memories or our aspirations. They are to us dead. 
There remain to us Greek Art, and that style which, for the sake of 
brevity and clearness, I will here call Gothic Sculpture ; not admitting 
the propriety or exactness of the epithet, but using it in a general sense, 
as we use the term Gothic Architecture, — to comprehend all sculpture 
not produced under Classical influence. 

Now as for Greek Sculpture, what can it do for us ? what can we do 
with it? Many tilings — beautiful, glorious things! not all things ! 

It is absolute that Greek Art reached long ago the term of its develop- 
ment; it can go no farther. We may stand and look at the Sister 
Fates of the Parthenon in awe and in despair ; we can do neither more 
nor better. But we have not done with Greek Sculpture. What in it 
is purely ideal is eternal; what is conventional is in accordance with the 
primal conditions of all Imitative Art. Therefore though it may have 
reached the point at which development stops, and though its cajjability 
of adaptation bo limited by necessary laws; still its all-beautiful, its 
immortal imagery hangs round us, haunts us: still "doth the old feeling 
bring back the old names,' 1 '' and with the old names, the forms ; still in 
those old familiar forms we continue to clothe all that is loveliest in 
visible nature : still in all our associations with Greek Art 



* Art- Journal, exxix. See also, Eastlake's "Contributions to the Literature of 
Art," Coleridge's sketch " On Poesy in Art," and the work of F. Schlegol, to which 
I have been, in the foivgoiug observations, largely indebted. 
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" 'Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great, 
And Venus who brings everything that's f 



e er is great, 
iiing that's fair!" 

That the supreme beauty of Greek Art — that the majestic significance 
of _ the Classical Myths, ■will ever be to the educated mind and eye as 
things indifferent and out-worn, I cannot believe! Our sculptors still 
seek there what they cannot find elsewhere, the perfection of ideal 
beauty in the undraped human form ; still does Gibson run variations on 
the tale of " Cupid and Psyche," and its perpetual beauty wearies us 
never! Foley's "Ino and Bacchus;" the new version of "The Three 
Graces," by Baily; the "Eucharis" of Wyatt; the really Olympian 
"Venus and Cupid" of Edward Davis, show us in how fine a spirit 
Greek Art is felt and rendered by these and others of our native sculp- 
tors. 

But it may well be doubted whether the impersonation of the Greek 
Allegories in the purest forms of Greek Art will ever give intense 
pleasure to the people, or ever speak home to the hearts of the men and 
women of these times. And this, not from the want of an innate taste 
and capacity in the minds of the masses — not because ignorance has 
"frozen the genial current in their souls" — not merely through a vulgar 
preference for mechanical imitation of common and familiar forms ; no, 
but from other causes, not transient — not accidental. Because a Classical 
education is not now, as heretofore, the only education given; and 
through an honest and intense sympathy with the life of their own expe- 
rience; and from a dislike to vicious associations, though clothed in 
Classical language and Classical forms ; thence it is that the people have 
turned with a sense of relief from Gods and, Goddesses, Ledas and Anti- 
opes, to shepherds and shepherdesses, groups of charity, and young 
ladies in the character of Innocence. Harmless, picturesque inanities ! 
— as much Sculpture as Watts' Hymns are poetry. But is this Art for 
the Million 1 we might as well feed our " Million" on soupe-au-lait. To 
such things has Greek Art in its popular form been reduced. But Gothic 
Sculpture has this in common with Gothic Architecture, that it has 
within it a principle of almost exhaustless development; and if that 
development be guided and governed by reverential feeling and a just 
and harmonious taste— if we be not deluged with the merely ornamental 
and sentimental, or the vulgarly familiar and extravagant^we may, in 
following out the principle of Medieval Art, be allowed to seek in 
Sculpture the expression of what is most venerable and dear to us in 
memory; in life, and in after-life. 

All Sculpture was in its origin combined with Architecture, and sub- 
servient to it : and as the Greek Sculpture when disengaged from Archi- 
tecture fell into new and various forms without losing its characteristics 
of intenseness and simplicity, the same is true of Gothic Sculpture ;— 
with this essential difference,— that as Greek Sculpture was the apotheo- 
sis of mortal beauty and power, it found early and necessarily its limits 
of perfection, and the highest possible adaptation of its principles in the 
deification of external nature : but as Gothic Sculpture was the expres- 
sion of a new life introduced into the world— of Love purified through 
Faith and Hope— of human affections, sorrows, aspirations ;— it follows, 
that we have not yet found or imagined any limit to its capabilities; we 
test its perfection by a wholly different law. We find its highest inspi- 
ration iri our Religion and our Poetry, and hitherto, its grandest adapta- 
tion in those sweet and solemn types of form handed down to us by the 
religious artists of the Middle Ages. 
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dnSrtU B „ What t 6 Pe °? le now demand from Sculpture is the intro- 
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annfu if -^° Se ^nra consecrated in our poetry or memorable in our 
aZmrrfJti, 1 ! T Y hlthert ? m ma °y ^stances where this has been 
?oT? P T * - S . be J en . eom P lete or partial failure, either from taste- 
less treatment, or injudicious selection, or ignorance, or neglect of the 
primal laws common to all Sculpture, and that the result has been not 
legitimate Sculpture, but the transfer of a picture to marble, and this 
will never do. 

It was natural that the abuse of Religious Art in 'the Middle Ages 
should lead to a reaction. This reaction had reached its ultimatum in 
the defaced, denuded parish churches, the wretched formal white- 
washed Dissenting Chapels, which people were pleased to call a return 
to primitive Apostolic simplicity, whereas it was only Puritanical intole- 
rance, tasteless incapacity, poverty of means or of mind. Now the 
pendulum swings back again ;— we must only be careful that the 
impulse given does not send it too far in the contrary direction. 

Music, Painting, Sculpture,— if these are a means of lifting up the 
heart to God, it is a proof that he intends us to use such means. The 
abuse of such means to purposes which enslave the intellect or misdirect 
the feelings, only proves that like all the best gifts of God, these too are 
liable to abuse. Rowland Hill (he of the Chapel, not of the Post Office) 
used to say, that he saw no reason why the Devil should have the 
monopoly of the best tunes, and in the same manner I see no reason why 
in these days Sculpture should be held fit for secular purposes alone. 
" It is not," says Candor, in one of those wise and eloquent passages 
which so often occur in his pages — " It is not because God is delighted 
with hymns and instruments of music, or prefers bass to tenor, or tenor 
to bass, or Handel to Giles Holloway, that nations throng to celebrate in 
their churches his power and his beneficence. It is not that Inigo Jones 
or Christopher Wren could erect to him a habitation more worthy of his 
presence than the humblest cottage on the loneliest moor : — it is that the 
best feelings, the highest faculties, the greatest wealth, should be dis- 
played and exercised in the patrimonial palace of every family united : — 
for such are churches both to the rich and poor." 

I was about to venture on a few words relative to the selection of Re- 
ligious and Poetical subjects which have been, or may be adapted to 
Sculptural treatment, and are fitted for the present state of feeling and 
opinion ; but this demands so much consideration, and would lead us so 
far, that it must be postponed to a future occasion. 



FINE-ART GOSSIP. 
A correspondent writing from Boston, expresses much admiration of 
a group modelled by Brackett, which he calls "The Wreck." It repre- 
sents a mother and child who have been washed upon the rocks by a 
wave. Both are dead. The mother clasps the child with one arm 
closely to her bosom, while the other arm is thrown backward in such a 
way as to give an opportunity for a fine display of anatomical know- 



